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PRISCILLA REVISITS THE SCHOOL. 


THE CLACKITTS OF INGLEBROOK HALL. 


CHAPTER XX.—REUNION. 


Severat years have passed, and great changes have 
taken place at Inglebrook. There has not, however, 
been any change for the better in Rosabella Clackitt ; 
as will appear from the following conversation with 
her mother. 


“Tf ever there was a frightful name invented, it is 
Clackitt,” 
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“Why don’t you change it, Rosybeller, if you 
think so?” 

If Rosabella had said the truth, she would have 
answered, ‘‘ Oh, that I could!” 

Lounging on a sofa, with a novel in her hand, 
in which all the ladies and gentlemen had the most 





harmonious names, and were exceedingly handsome, 
| and elegant, and good, and rich, and happy, except 
| where a contrast either in persons or circumstances 
| was wanted, she looked—what she was—very un- 
_ happy. 

PP PRIVE ONE PENNY. 
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‘Ma, will you take a drive?” 

‘No, thank you, Rosy. I expect Priss and the 
children this afternoon.” 

A deep sigh from Rosabella. 

“‘Why don’t you get gardeping a bit, Rosy? you 
used to be fond of flowers pnce, I think you sit 
in the house too mych.” 

‘“‘T hate flowers !” 

‘““Deary me! Well, then, play a little.” 

‘‘T hate music!” 

‘““Why, who’d a’ thought that, Rosy; and the 
hours you’ve spent on it!” 

‘‘What’s the use of playing, when there’s nobody 
to hear?” 

‘Well, I used to notice as Priss was very fond 
of playing to herself; and she used to play to me, 
too. I liked to hear her play.” 

‘‘Oh, of course, you always liked everything she 
did!” 

‘‘ Yes,” said Mrs. Clackitt, quietly. 

‘«'There’s no one to walk with!” 

“Tl go with you on the road; we shall meet 
Priss.” 

‘‘T hate the ro2a; I never go near it.” 

‘Well, will you walk on the terrace? I will go 
with you there.” 

**1’m sick to death of the terrace!” and altering 
her position a little, so as to turn her back rather 
more on her mother, Rosabella once again opened 
her novel. 

‘Rosy, dear, I always notice one thing. 
I tell you what it is?” 

‘“¢ What ?” 

‘You are always worse when you've been a 
reading them books.” 

‘¢ What books ?” 

‘¢Them novel books,” 

‘You think so, do you?” 

‘Yes, Rosy.” 

“Oh.” A yawn, and another turn at the book. 





Shall 


The sound of carriage wheels took Mrs. Clackitt 
to the window ; and yery soon she was happy in the 
company of her married daughter gnd her two little 
girls—the younger of whom was just able to xyn 
about; the elder could talk and walk beyond the 
average of young ladies of four years old. 

Priscilla was ip the full bloom of health, and her 
face beamed with happiness, An expression of 
sorrow crossed it as he logked at Rosabella, but 
otherwise it was just pow radiant with unmingled 
peate and joy. 

Mr. Clackitt had beén dead more than two years. 
He had never quite recovered from the illness to 
which he had been predisposed by hereditary disease. 
He had rallied for a time, and had had the happi- 
ness, during that interval, to see Priscilla married 
to a man worthy of her—one whose circumstances 
would, at one time, have been an insurmountable 
objection, for he was almost a poor man—but Mr. 
Clackitt had learnt better; and, to Rosabella’s 
disgust, had consented to a wedding calculated by 
no means, as she thought, to elevate the family. 
More than this, he had given other decided proofs that 
he had found out how mistaken had been his method 
of secking satisfaction. He had, though in a manner 
tinctured by the weakness of his natural character, 
given his hearty sanction and co-operation to all 
the plans of his wife and daughter for doing good 
to the bodies and souls of Inglebrook; he had en- 
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treated Mr. Middleton to enlighten him about 
societies for good purposes; and, as before he 
seemed to live only to show himself a great man, 
so now his sole aim appeared to be tg show himself 
a good man. Il-natured pepple would say, “ Mr. 
Clackitt’s reljgion hag not altered him: he is Mr. 
Clackitt still—just as ostentatious and self-im- 
portant.” And*as his liberality was thrown into 
a channel less likely to promote worldly pleasures 
and purposes, such as cared for these thought that 
if religion had altered him, it was forthe worse. His 
name used to be as near the top as he could get 
it of every race-ball subscription, every public 
entertainment of every sort, no matter what its 
tendency; but now nothing delighted him more 
than to have a subscription list presented to him, 
that he might state his reasons—which it must be 
confessed he did with his old pomposity—for de- 
clining to add his name; having taken hints, both 
in ideas and language, from Priscilla, as he had 
once done, on other subjects, from Rosabella. 

This young lady jeered him constantly on the 
change that had taken place in him; and, as he had 
not a very elear view, in his own head, of what the 
change was, his only way of trying to silence her 
was by using a tone of solemn authority, which 
always failed in its effect—his encouragement of her 
undutiful conduct to her mother in former times 
being her jpvariable reply to his reproof. Indeed, 
there was not, even to the most hopeful and 
charitable beholder, much appearance of a new 
nature ip My. Clackitt ; but syeh as knew something 
of the glow growth ef a werk of grace, and the 
impediments thrown in its way by natural character, 


waited patiently. ‘There is One who ‘does not 
denpine he day of small things;’ if we are His, we 
shall try to attain to some of His patience.” So 


said My, Middleton. And when the temporary 
restoration of his health coased, and he was laid 
on his dying bed, a great alferyation was perceptible 
in My, Clagkiti; it becamg a close and peal work 
then. 

By his will he divided his property fairly between 
his two daughters, reserving the house in Ingle- 
byogk, with a handsome jointure, for his wife. 

Priscilla’s portion enabled her husband to con- 
nect himself with a thriving mercantile firm in 
London. | 

Rosabella thought that remaining with her mother 
was, on the whole, more convenient; but it required 
less sagacity than Mrs. Flummers possessed, to dis- 
cover that she would greatly have preferred some 
one of the tall and graceful heroes of her favourite 
novels, to the dull fireside and prosy company of good 
Mrs. Clackiit. 

To have lived with Priscilla would have been the 
choice of Mrs. Clackitt’s heart ; but while Rosabella 
chose to depend upon her for a home, she thought 
it her duty to provide one for her. 


After this digression, explaining the interval of 
time between the last and the present chapter, we 
will return to the party assembled in the drawing- 
room at Inglebrook, where many inguiries for old 
friends were being made and answered. 

** Dear Mr. Middleton ?” said Prisciila. 

“Ah, he knows you are coming; he’ll be here, 
perhaps, to-night,” replied her mother; ‘‘ but cer- 
tainly to-morrow. You know he has left his 
lodgings. I told you that in my letter.” 
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‘‘'Yes; and he lives at the Manor House?” 

‘‘He does; Mrs. Waltham begged him, when 
Dr. Waltham died, and the living was given to 
him, to live in one side of the Manor House; so he 
has a few rooms there; it keeps it aired a little; 
and David has his daughter to live with him, and 
he manages to keep the rest of the place dry. Of 
course Mr. Middleton has servants now, and he often 
has people staying with him; so the old place has 
got a chance of keeping up.” 

‘* And Miss Manners ?” 

‘Oh, I see her most days, poor old lady; she is 
but weakly. She cannot even get to church now; 
but she is looking forward to seeing you.” 

‘‘ And Miss Chuffer ?” 

‘¢ Well—pretty well,” said Mrs. Clackitt, with half 
a look at Rosabella, and half another at Priscilla, 
as much as to say, ‘Pass on to somebody else.” 
But the name had raised so marked a sneer on 
Rosabella’s face, that her sister required no further 
hint to choose another subject. 

It was now Mrs, Clackitt’s turn to question; and 
the rest of the evening was spent in Priscilla’s 
accounts of home, and such happy chat as was likely 
to occupy the reunited mother and daughter. 

Rosabella was divided between jealousy of her 
sister’s happiness, and satisfaction at the break 
which her lively society had made in the monotony 
of the house. For a little while the prattle of the 
children amused her; but she soon declared them 
to be insufferably tiresome, and wondered why they 
were permitted to leave the nursery. 

Mr. Middleton was an early visitor the following 
morning. He was ushered into the breakfast-room, 
where Rosabella was taking her solitary meal; her 
mother and sister had gone to the conservatory. ~ 

‘‘ Alone, Miss Clackitt, and still at breakfast? I 
am afraid you are an invalid.” 

“Not at all, I thank you.” 

‘The servant told me that I should find your 
mother and sister here—are they out?” 

‘“‘T really don’t know; I have seen no one but my 
maid this morning.” 

Mr. Middleton looked surprised. 

‘*Oh, I seldom see ma till luncheon; she break- 
fasts at some dreadful eight o’clock hour, I believe. 
I always have the table to myself.” 

‘But do you mean that, as a habit, you come 
down at eleven o’clock ?” 

‘“* Yes; I call half-past ten early,” was her reply, 
and she evidently enjoyed Mr. Middleton’s look of 
surprise and disapprobation. 

“What account will you give of the time thus 
wantonly wasted ?” 

‘“‘Qh, the day is quite long enough; I have hard 
work to get through it as it is.” 

“If I did not believe you to be gifted with common 
sense, I should think you greatly to be pitied. As it 
is, [ am doubly sorry.for you, for your responsibility 
is very great.” 

“T beg, Mr. Middleton, you won’t take the liberty 
to pity me. Time is of consequence to common 
people, who are obliged to work ; and you may pity 
them if you like ; it is of no value to me.” 

Mr. Middleton did not spare her. He had often 
wanted an opportunity of speaking to her, and 
gladly seized the one thus offered. The effect of 
his plain dealing was to raise a storm of passion, 
which the strongest efforts could scarcely repress. 

He was still speaking when Priscilla and her 
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mother entered the room. Rosabella’s countenance 
presented a strange contrast to theirs, which were 
ht up with delight at seeing their venerated friend. 
She retired sullenly from the room, leaving the 
happy trio to the pleasure of an unfettered con- 
versation. 

Priscilla’s husband was well known to Mr. Middle- 
ton; he had, indeed, been the means of introducing 
him to her, feeling sure, from his knowledge of 
both their characters and principles, that they 
would be really united in heart and life, if, as it 
turned out, their tastes led them to select each other. 

‘“‘John Britton is worthy of Priscilla, and well 
fitted to make her happy.” This was his expressed 
opinion to her father, who was influenced by it to 
consent freely to the match. 

‘‘ John will come and fetch you home,” said Mr. 
Middleton, ‘‘and then you must both come and stay 
with me at the Manor House.” 

He had not long left when a loud knock announced 
another visitor, just as Priscilla and her mother were 
preparing to go to Miss Manners. It was Miss 
Chuffer. 

“How particularly delighted I am to see you 
once more, dear, and looking so well!—and the 
charming children !” 

“You hayen’t seen them yet,’ said Priscilla, 
laughing. 

‘No, dear, but I know they must be charming, 
being yours.” 

‘‘Qh, fie—you are not improved, I see,” said 
Priscilla. 

“Oh, dear, I am so particularly happy—you must 
forgive me.” 

And poor Miss Chuffer looked particularly happy. 
Her smile exceeded itself into an absolute grin; and 
Mrs. Clackitt, who was very fond of her, seemed as 
if she could forgive her something far more naughty 
than her flattery of Priscilla’s children. 

‘‘‘¥ou must come to the school, dear, indeed you 
must. I particularly wish you to hear your old 
class, as I call it, though not one child is in it that 
you had. Mr. Middleton is so good as to praise 
them very much.” 

Priscilla promised to go to the school—to see the 
box preparing for the Indian mission, to see the 
missionary boxes, to see the clothing club arrange- 
ments, the baby linen bundles, the benevolent society 
tickets, etc., etc.; and, in fact, pledged herself to 
some hard work in the way of sight-seeing while 
she remained at Inglebrook. 

Miss Chuffer’s delight, while walking with Priscilla 
and Mrs. Clackitt to the school, exceeded all descrip- 
tion, She had something to tell about every man, 
woman, and child she met. 

‘You know, dear, of course, that Mary Sharp has 
married Dawkins, and the people think they are 
both much improved in the way of gossip; but I eam 
afraid, dear, it is only outside improvement, for my 
Sarah was telling me last night—” 

‘‘Oh, do you let Sarah tell you news? I thought 
you had seen the folly of that.” 

“How particularly quick you are, dear. Well, I 
seldom do let her, and I told her it was very wrong 
last night.” 

“Yes, but you heard what she had to say first?” 
said Priscilla. 

‘* Well, dear, I confess it was wrong, so I won't 
repeat what she said. I wish I always had you 


i to advise me.”’ 


rPr2 
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The visit to Miss Manners, to whose house they 
roceeded on leaving the school, was of an hour’s 
and of deep interest; Mrs. Clackitt and Miss 
Chuffer leaving the two friends to the full enjoyment 
of it, while they themselves made arrangements for 
Miss Chuffer’s spending the rest of the day at the 
Hall. 

A happy day it was to all the party, except Rosa- 
bella, who complained of everybody and everything, 
and looked daggers and disgust at Miss Chuffer, and 
at everything she did and said. Miss Chuffer was 
too happy to feel any of her displeasure, which, it 
must be owned, she greatly increased by an indis- 
creet attempt at overcoming her with kindness—a 
mode of treatment which, when the object is not well 
concealed, is perhaps the hardest for an embittered 
spirit to endure of any that it can be exposed to. 





CHAPTER XXI.—MR. URBAN GLIDE. 


Srirtmy¢ in a melancholy mood, out of humour with 
herself and all the world, Rosabella ruminated on 
her condition. Religion, with her, was cant. Her 
mother and sister, Mr. Middleton and Miss Chuffer, 
and all such, were hypocrites. The forbearance of 
these ‘‘ hypocrites,” arising from the charity of this 
“cant,” enabled her to give way to her splenetic 
temper; and, like the scorpion, having no one 
else to sting, she turned her venom inwards, and 
worked herself up to a high degree of misery, by 
reviling her own folly for remaining with such 
pitiful spirits. 

Had she been tall, she would have felt herself 
happy in some sort as a heroine; but she was short, 
a thing unheard of in heroines. Had she been 
pretty, it would have consoled her; but she felt, 
after making every possible allowance in her own 
favour, that the beauty lay with Priscilla. If she 
wanted an extra mortification of this kind, she 
had it in the fact that her little length was made 
less by an inclination to breadth; in fact, she gave 
indubitable symptoms of resembling her mother as 
much outwardly as she differed from her inwardly. 
She was rich, and that was all. Not that she 
wanted ability. She could acquire knowledge, 
but she did not love it, and never troubled herself 
to obtain more than would suffice for display, and 
all hope of this had long been at an end. While 
she remained at Inglebrook, her only gratification 
lay in showing all around her how far they were 
beneath her notice and consideration. 

‘*T have not even a pretty foot,” she said, with 
a sigh, as she examined it, when a startling knock 
at the door aroused her, and a servant brought in 
a card, on which was inscribed, “Mr. Urban 
Glide.” 

She looked at the card, and inquired for whom 
it was. 

‘The gentleman asked for you, miss.” 

* Js it a gentleman ?” 

‘‘T think so; he said he had a letter to deliver 
to you, which he should wish to place in your own 
hands.” 

‘‘ A letter—where is he ?” 

‘Tn the library, miss.’ 

Rosabella, adjusting her dress as she .went, 
hastened to the library. There she found a gentle- 
man, who certainly must have stepped straight out 
of one of her favourite books—a model for a novel 
writer; black hair and whiskers, bright eyes, a 
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figure fine and tall and easy. He seemed to be 
in a travelling equipment; in his hand he held a 
letter. 

She made her most effective bend on beholding 
him, and looked first at him and then at the card 
in her hand. 

He smiled, bowed with perfect elegance, and 
offered the letter of which he was the bearer, saying, 
‘From an old friend, I believe, of Miss Clackitt’s— 
Miss McRocket.” 

Rosabella nearly dropped the letter; from the 
fatal evening of Sir Thomas’s treachery, the name 
had been avoided by common consent. ‘The nite 
was brief, and begged as a favour that Miss Clackitt 
would kindly give all the local information she 
possessed on geological subjects to Mr. Urban Glide 
(a connection of Miss McRocket’s), who was making 
a tour of England for the purpose of collecting 
matter for a scientific work on the subject. It con- 
cluded by saying, that remembering Miss Clackitt’s 
love for science in general, Miss McRocket thought 
it not unlikely that she might’ have turned her 
mind to geology; and she begged her acceptance 
of a pair of bracelets of bog earth, adding that she 
hoped, some day, she might be tempted to cross 
the channel, and visit her papa’s estate in which 
the bog earth was found. 

Was it possible! After this lapse of time, to 
write in this tone; to invite her to Ireland; to 
send her a present; to acknowledge her as a friend 
to her own connection! Rosabella was too much 
confused by delight and surprise to -know clearly 
what to do. Mr. Glide perceived it, and placing 
a chair for her, he took one himself, and began a 
conversation on the nature of his tour, in tone and 
terms as refined—to her taste—as his appearance. 

‘« Any friend of Miss McRocket must be welcome, 
Iam sure. I am delighted to see any connection of 
hers. I will do anything I can to assist you. I 
hope you will do us the favour to stay with us while 
you are at Inglebrook. I am sure ma will be 
delighted, too.” 

Mr. Glide smiled graciously, looked demurring, 
as if to say, “Press me just a little more;” and 
then, when he had been pressed a little more, said 
that he would return to the inn and give directions 
for his luggage to be sent to the Hall. 

He had no sooner left the house than Rosabella 
had a misgiving as to the propriety of what she had 
done. It was her mother’s house, and she felt that 
she had no right to introduce into it, on her own 
authority, a person who would bring home painful 
recollections, and to whom Mrs. Clackitt might 
decidedly object as an inmate. 

“‘T wish Priscilla wasn’t here; I could manage 
her by myself; but both together, it’s a different 
thing.” 

Her mother and sister had been walking on the 
terrace, and saw Mr. Glide leaving the house as 
they approached it. When they met Rosabella, 
they were struck with her excited and extremely 
amiable manner, and her voice so unlike its usual 
tone. 

‘“‘Ma, dear, I’m so glad you’ve come in. Who 
do you think has been ?” 

‘Somebody as has pleased you, Rosy,” said Mrs. 
Clackitt. 

‘Oh, he has brought me a letter that has pleased 
me excessively.” 


‘Who from ?” asked Mrs. Clackitt. 
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“Miss McRocket,” said Rosabella, in some con- 
fusion. 

Mrs. Clackitt did not speak at first; but, after a 
minute’s pause, said, ‘‘ We’ve forgiven her, and 
there’s enough; we don’t want to know no more 
about her!” 

‘«« And that’s your charity!” 

‘* Yes,” said Mrs. Clackitt, in a very decided tone; 
“that 7s my charity, Rosybeller, and you won’t get 
any other from me for Miss McRocket.” 

“T thought Christians forgave differently from 
that,’’ said Rosabella, with a sneer. 

‘My mother fully forgives Miss McRocket,” said 
Priscilla, ‘‘but she is not obliged to keep up any 
acquaintance with her.” 

«Then she hasn’t forgiven her.” 

‘Must that be the proof of forgiveness ?” 

“Yes. J think so.” 

“Then why haven’t you forgiven Miss Chuffer, 
who has never injured you, nor intentionally offended 
rou ?”? 

— Oh, J don’t profess to be a Christian.” 

“‘ Rosabella !” ; 

“Not such Christians as you and ma call your- 
selves.” 

Priscilla was about to reply to so fair a challenge, 
when Rosabella stopped her by turning to her 
mother, and saying,— 

“Well, ma, I thought of course you had forgiven 
Miss McRocket out and out, and so I invited her 
cousin, Mr. Urban Glide, to stay here while he 
was in Inglebrook. I said you would be delighted 
to see him.” 

Again an exclamation of surprise from her mother 
and sister was her answer. 

‘Well, I’m sure I thought I was only doing what 
was right. J was more hurt than any one by what 
was done that night, and if I can forgive it, other 
people may.” 

“Forgive! What has that to do with it? Our 
mother forgives, but it would be insufferable to her 
to have this person forced on her as a guest. She 
will not, and cannot submit to it.’ 

“Then she must send to the inn andsay so. I’m 
sure pa would never have done that.” 

Priscilla immediately went to the writing-case on 
the table and began a polite note to Mr. Glide, 
when a servant announced “Mr. Glide in the 
library.” 

Rosabella looked triumphant. Priscilla wrote 
another note, and desired the man to send it without 
a moment’s delay, and wait for an answer. She then 
sat down, and quietly placed some flowers she had 
gathered in one of the glasses. 

“‘Do you mean to leave him in the library without 
telling him you won’t receive him?” said Rosabella, 
greatly excited. 

‘There are plenty of books there,” said Priscilla, 
“he can amuse himself for a short time.” 

Mrs. Clackitt, who had for the moment been 
painfully reminded of the past, had long forgotten 
all that was grievous, and was going over in her 
mind the last months of her husband’s life, in her 
inmost heart returning thanks to Him who had 
wrought the wonderful change in him which none 
could doubt who had themselves experienced it. 
Perfectly satisfied that Priscilla would do all that 
was right, she had left the management of the affair 
to her, and scarcely attended to what was passing on 
the subject between the two sisters. She looked up 
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once, as much as to say, ** How glad I am my Priss 
is here!” 

The minutes seemed hours to Rosabella. She 
paced up and down the room. ‘“ Pray, was your 
note to Mr. Glide ?” she said at last, turning suddenly 
round. 

“No. It was to—” 

‘Mr. Middleton,” said the servant, as that gentle- 
man entered the room. 

The note from Miss McRocket was shown, and 
Rosabella was called on to describe the bearer and 
relate what passed at the interview. 

‘* As to Mr. Glide, he is in the library, and you can 
see him for yourselves; he was very polite, and I 
asked him to come here, supposing that, as we used 
to show hospitality once, we were not to give it up 
because we had got so very religious.” 

Mr. Middeton smiled. ‘‘ Very sharp, Miss Rosa, 
but quite right; be not forgetful to entertain strangers, 
though all strangers are not angels; andit is needful 
for lone ladies like you to be careful. I think, as Sir 
Thomas McRocket was an acquaintance and guest 
of General Waltham’s, although an unworthy one, 
I must take this on myself, and if I do not find any- 
thing very objectionable in Mr. Urban Glide—he has 
a most mellifluous name—I will give him bachelor’s 
quarters at the Manor House. Oh, don’t thank me. 
1 must see him first. I will go to him in the library ; 
and then, if I like him, I shall bring him up here.” 

A most cordial assent was given by Rosabella, and 
in about a quarter of an hour Mr. Middleton and Mr. 
Glide returned to the drawing-room. 

‘‘T have requested Mr. Glide, ma’am,”’ said Mr. 
Middleton to Mrs. Clackitt, ‘‘ to give me the pleasure 
of his company for a day or two.” 

“Thank you, I’m sure,” said Mrs. Clackitt, most 
innocently. 

‘So say I, ma’am,”’ said Mr. Glide, with a grace- 
ful bow and smile; ‘‘I feel deeply such unexpected 
hospitality.” 

Mr. Middleton and Priscilla exchanged looks that 
intimated they were not much taken with his polite- 
ness. 

Whether Mr. Glide felt the look or not, he acted 
as if he had done so, for he quickly turned the con- 
versation to geological subjects, and furnished such 
interesting information relative to the various 
localities he had visited, that he effaced for the time 
the impression he had made. When he was gone, 
Priscilla was obliged to confess that he was well up 
in his favourite subject, and, in reply to Rosabella’s 
demands,—that he was intellectual, and, in appear- 
ance, gentlemanly ;—more than that she would not 
admit. 

‘‘T am sure you must own that he is handsome,” 
said Rosabella. 

‘““Must 1?” said Priscilla. ‘‘ Well, if I must, I 
must.” 

‘Then you don’t think so?” 

‘‘Oh, I dare say he is. I can’t say. 
particular, you know.” 

‘“What fault do you find?” 

‘“‘ None at all.” 

‘Don’t you admire his figure ? ” 

at. id 

‘‘ And his face—and features ? ” 

‘‘ Yes, oh yes.” 

‘* And his expression ?”” 

“Well, no, Rosabella, that’s fustit';- I don’t like 
his expression, and I don’t like his eyes.” 


Tam rather 
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‘‘ Prejudice entirely. I’m certain if his name had 
been Middleton you wouldn’t have thought so.” 

‘‘Then why do you trouble yourself about my 
opinion, for it cannot be worth having.” 

“TJ think it’s a great pity that you should let your- 
self be so uncharitable.” 

‘* You are quite alive on the subject of our charity, 
Rosabella; let me remind you of the old proverb, 
‘Charity begins at home.’ There is nothing so very 
unkind in saying I don’t admire a gentleman’s eyes 
and expression.” 

“But what is the matter with his expression ?” 

‘‘ There is a want of candour about it, I think.” 

‘‘1’m sure it didn’t strike meso. I thought it quite 
otherwise; but his being Miss McRocket’s cousin is 
enough.” 7 

‘‘Knough for you, certainly, Rosa; but after all 
there is nothing to pronounce upon him, except that 
he knows how to talk.” 

‘“‘ And his eyes—his eyes are lovely.” 

“‘Not to my eyes—they don’t open wide enough ; 
he screws them up; and it is that, with a certain 
turn in his mouth, that gives him so unpleasant an 
expression.” 

Rosabella was silent, and soon left the room. 

‘‘Priss, dear, what a conifort you was here! I 
shouldn’t have liked him for a visitor at all.” 

‘Don’t you like him, mother ?” 

‘No, Priss, he is too smooth-tongued ; but never 
mind, as we’ve got quit of him, we’ll sav nothing 
about him. I know Rosy’s made up her mind that 
he’s perfection ;.and I should. have had some trouble 
if you had not been here. What did you tell Mr. 
Middleton in your note?” 

‘*T just told him the fact in a few words, and asked 
what we had better do. If he had advised your 
receiving him as a guest—as John will be here ina 
day or two, I could not have recommended the 
reverse.” 

‘“‘Well, we shall hear what Mr. Middleton says 
about him.” 





A HARVEST GROUP ON THE MAREMMA. 


Ovr frontispiece this month, is from the celebrated 
picture of a German artist, Robert. It represents a 
party of the labourers who come down from the 
Apennines to gather in the harvest in the district of 
the Paludi, or marshes, These paludi form part of 
the great region extending along the south coast of 
Italy, between the mountains and the sea, called the 
Maremma. The Maremma (regio maritima) reaches 
for about seven hundred miles, from the mountains of 
Genoa to the extremity of Calabria, forming a broad 
strip of flat country, except where ridges of mountain 
intervene, as at Naples, or where marshy districts 
surround the course and mouth of rivers, as in the 
Pontine marshes. 

During the summer months the Maremma, espe- 
cially in the Paludi districts, is dangerous through 
malaria fever, or intermittent ague, and all the 
inhabitants retire towards the mountains, except the 
Jand agents, and the labourers who are obliged to 
remain in charge of the houses, farms, and cattle. 
The farms are generally large, being held by wealthy 
tenants. Villages are few and far between, and the 
traveller might pass for miles till he reached a casale, 
orfarm-steading. The population being thus sparse, 





ON THE MAREMMA. 


labour is required at particular seasons. Ina series 
of articles on ‘‘ the labourers of Europe,” prepared 
for the ‘“‘Penny Magazine” (1832) by the Society 
for Diffusion, of Useful Knowledge, an interesting 
account was given of the labourers of the Paludi and 
the Maremma. 

They generally come down from the mountains in 
October, in bands of about a hundred each, under 
the guidance of a leader, or caporale, a sort of jobber, 
who contracts for their service and pay with the agent 
of the farm. Itis calculated that nearly 20,000 come 
down in this manner every,year in the Campagna, or 
plains of Rome, alone. Many of them remain till 
May, employed in the different works of the farm, 
They are engaged by the season usually, at the rate 
of twelve to fifteen pence a day. Their chief diet is 
polenta, or Indian corn-flour, with skimmed milk and 
cheese. They sleep on the ground in the casale, or 
farm-house, or under huts made with the reeds 
(arundo tenax) which grow luxuriantly in these re- 
gions. 

At harvest-time, in the end of June and beginning 
of July, a new reinforcement of labourers is required 
from the mountains. These are engaged for about a 
fortnight, with the higher pay of about twenty pence 
aday. The air is now fast becoming pestilential, 
the sun by day scorching, and the rest of night 
broken by noxious dews, and by mosquitoes. The 
food, as well as pay, is better at this season, and wine 
is allowed. The corn must be cut, thrashed, win- 
nowed, and carried into the granaries by the midst of 
July, after which field labour is impossible. In 
ancient times the labour on these plains was carried 
on by slaves. Many of the poor natives of the 
Abruzzi, and other mountain districts, fall victims to 
the climate, or return with the seeds of disease to 

heir homes. Many have to walk fifty or sixty miles, 

for only the better sort can afford, for themselves and 
families who accompany them, the luxury of travelling 
in a buffalo cart. 

The picture represents a group, with one of these 
rude vehicles. It is common for a family to move 
with all its members, from the old grandmother to 
the babe in arms, or in mummy-like swaddling 
clothes. 

The cart, with its solid heavy axles, and huge 
creaking wheels, needs all the strength of the- buffalo 
team to drag it along the often roadless plain, or 
through the streams and swamps. Generally one of 
the party can play the Zampogna, or bagpipe (speci- 
mens of which have not been uncommon lately in the 
streets of London), and in spite of toil and heat there 
are scenes of merry-making, such as the artist has 
portrayed. 


(Leisure Hour, Sept. 1, 1870, 





LIVERPOOL AND THE MERSEY. 


Bur few keels ploughed the sometimes storm-tossed 
waters of the Mersey when the Norman William 
assumed the crown of England. If they entered that 
broad estuary of the Irish Channel they sailed up the 


sluggish Dee. On the eastern bank of the wide 
stream there existed, not far from its mouth, a small 
indentation or pool, kept open by the waters which 
descended from the neighbouring hills. A few small 
fishing-boats floated on its surface, and rude huts, 
inhabited by the fishermen who supplied the abbots 
of Shrewsbury with fish, were scattered along its 
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shores. It probably took its name—Lyrpul, or 
Litherpool—from a Saxon adjective, implying a gentle 
or smooth pool, which it must have been, contrasted 
with the oft-troubled waters on the outside. That 
its advantageous position was not overlooked alto- 
gether in. those days is proved by certain stron 

castles and towers being built in the neighbourhood. | 
Roger of Poictiers is said to haye erected one soon | 
after the conquest, and to King John, or one of his | 
barons, is attributed the erection of a proud struc- | 
ture, with embattled walls, towers, fosses, and : 
drawbridges, which was known as Liverpool Castle. 

The retainers of Earl Roger, and other adventurers, ' 
settling in the neighbourhood of the castle, added 
somewhat to the rise of the humble village. They 
also, attracting artisans and others, yet further in- 
creased the number of tenements, while small coasters 
brought to the pool the. produce of the districts | 
bordering the river, or the western coast of Lan- 
cashire and Wales. Still at that time the village, 
though much increased in size, did not probably ' 
contain 100 cottages, or much more than 400 in- | 
habitants. In the reign of King John another 
building called the Tower arose close to the pool, 
where Water Street ends, on a site now occupied 
by commercial warehouses. It was used as a watch- 
station for the Lancashire coast, and for several ages 
served as the residence of the Earls of Derby, and 
Man, when they came over to the mainland from 
their island kingdom; then it was, used as an 
assembly-room, and finally as a prison.* 

Doomsday Book, to which towns delight to point | 
as a proof of their antiquity, and wherein families 
are proud to find their names recorded, treats Lyrpul | 
as if it had no existence ; indeed, to the end of the’ 
twelfth century, among the various ports of the 
kingdom it is not once named, and the little pool | 
must have retained, as a port, its original insig- 
nificant character. It received, however, a charter in | 
1173 from Henry m1, and asecond from John in 1207, ' 
and a common seal. A third, constituting it a free 
borough for ever, was granted by Henry m1, in 
1227, the town paying him a tollage of eleven marks . 
—eleven shillings and eightpence. In the early| 
part of the thirteenth century, Lyrpul had somewhat ! 
increased, as it contained 186 houses, and ‘about 
800 inhabitants; and fifty years after that, when 
Edward mz was levying an armament for his expedi- 
tion into France, while Bristol supplied him with 
twenty-four ships and 600 men, little Lyrpul could 
send him but one small bark and six men. 

The inhabitants of the town were at this time, it 
appears, arousing themselves, if not to a sense of its 
coming importance, at all events to that of their own 
responsibility. It was then a chapelry attached to 
the parish of Walton, and possessed no church of 
its own. One, however, was now commenced, and 
appropriately, in accordance with the ignorant notions 
of the time, dedicated to St. Nicholas—the patron 
saint of seamen. Near the church was raised an 
image of the saint to whom, to the no small gain of 
the priests, the mariners of the port were wont to 
make propitiatory or votive offerings—a portion of 
their advanced wages, or solid coin at all events—that | 
he might intercede to secure them a prosperous voy- 
age ; while on their return, a sail, or boat, or the 
ship’s figure-head was presented in acknowledgment 





* The old Tower, telling of bygone da: I i 
' e days of poverty and misrule, 
pa for many centuries, but, having to ranks way for more useful 
¢uilices, was at length levelled with the ground in 1819, 


| the said Richar 
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of his successful intercessions, to be redeemed with 
hard cash before they again sailed. Although the 
image of the saint has disappeared, probably pulled 
down in 1641, when ‘other papistical figures” were 
destroyed by order of the parliament, and seamen 


| have forgotten to bring him offerings, the parish 


church of old Lyrpul still retains his name. 

_ The ‘lordly towers,” which at that time were its 
chief boast, were not calculated to advance its com- 
mercial interests. In the fifteenth century, the ancient 
family of the Molyneuxes possessed Liverpool Castle, 
while the Stanleys held the old tower. A feud having 
arisen regarding the limits of their respective do- 
mains, they were about to appeal to arms. The 
neighbouring justices of the peace, hearing what was 
Hkely to take place, went to the town, where they 
found the Stanleys in their tower in Water Street, 
surrounded by 2,000 adherents, expecting an attack 
from the Molyneuxes, who were threatening to come 
down from their, stronghold at the upper end of 
Castle Street. Thomas, the head of the Stanleys, 
was arrested by the sheriff, and committed by him 
to ward; and in the quaint language of the report 
sent to the chancellor of the Duchy of Theses 
regarding the matter—‘‘ The said sheriff made cry 
that the people that there was should go with him 
to execute his office, after which he proceeded to 
West Derby Fen, and there in a mow within the said 
town, he saw the said Richard, with great congrega- 


tions, route and multitude, to the number of 1,000 


men, arrayed in manner as to battle, and coming on 
fast toward Lyrpule town, and the said sheriff arrésted 
and committed him to ward.” 

The government even in those days was strong 
enough to check such ebullitions. After this period, 
the Saiieereses exhibited a more pacific dispo- 
sition, and their descendants, still retaining their 
ancient character among the leading men of their 
town, have been members of some of the most 
honoured firms of its princely merchants. In the 
reign of Henry vir the germ of the present com- 
merce existed; for old John Leland, writing about 
the year 1540, tells us that ‘‘some merchants re- 
sorted hither,” and that there was good mer- 
chandise at Lyrpul, ‘‘much Yrisch yarn that Man- 
chester men do buy there.” This proves that its 
commerce with Ireland, since become so extensive, 
had already commenced, and that Manchester also 
had begun to spin and weave to some extent. Even, 
however, as late as 1565, in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
twelve vessels only belonged to the port, manned in 
all by seventy-five seamen, and after this, its com- 
merce must have diminished rather than increased, 
as.in a petition of the inhabitants to the virgin 
monarch, it is spoken of as ‘‘her Majesty’s poor 
decayed town of Lyrpule.”’ 

As the fire of London proved really an advantage 
to the metropolis, so a fearful storm which broke 
on the banks of the Mersey at that period was the 
cause of the commencement of improvements which 
‘greatly tended to raise Lyrpul from its low éstate. 
The tempest, dashing the waters of the river against 
the banks, so completely destroyed the haven that 
the inhabitants were compelled either to reform it 
or to abandon the place. They manfully chose the 
aviser course, and a superior haven to that which had 
before ‘existed was constructed. Yet in Charles 1’s 
unhappy reign, Lyrpul, though struggling on- 
ward, was insignificant as a port, as it was rated 
at but £25, while Chester was charged £26, and 
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Bristol £1,000. Still it had almost overtaken its 
former rival, Chester, which had once treated it 
with supreme contempt. It had, moreover, been 
fortified by strong and high mud walls, and a ditch 
twelve yards wide and nearly three yards in depth, 
which enclosed the street from the east end of Dale 
Street and so to the river. Dale Street end at that 
time, south and south-east, was a low marshy ground 
covered with water from the river. The parlia- 
mentary party having taken possession of it, Prince 
Rupert besieged the place, nor did he take it until 
its garrison had made a stout resistance. The 
royalist leader had, however, soon again to surrender 
it to the parliamentarians. During the Common- 
wealth, its commerce with Ireland especially in- 
creased, and its merchants now began to open up 
an intercourse with. other parts of the world, but 
more particularly*with the West Indies, importing 
woollen stuffs, or as they were in those days called, 
cottons, and linen manufactures from Irish hemp, 
in exchange for the sugar and other products of 
the Antilles. In 1699, Lyrpul, now called Liver- 
—_ which had hitherto but its one church of St. 

icholas, was raised to the rank of an independent 

arish, and a new parish church, dedicated to St. 
Some, was erected. At the commencement of the 
18th century, its enly dock was formed by a pier 
circling round from the shore. Even then it was 
stated that, ‘‘The entrance to the port has long 
been experienced to be so dangerous and difficult 
that great numbers of strangers and others have 
frequently lost their lives, with ships and goods, 
for want of proper landmarks, buoys, and other 
directions into it, and more especially for want of a 
convenient wet dock or basin therein.” The 
inhabitants at this time numbered about 6,000, 
while in 1709 the ships belonging to Liverpool had 
increased to 84, manned by 900 sailors, and the 
vessels which frequented the port amounted to about 
350. A few years only after this the commerce of the 
port had so increased that Liverpool had become 
third on the list of English ports in respect to 
customs’ duties, London and Bristol only being her 
superiors. 

The old pool or haven, somewhat improved, as has 
been said, was the only place where vessels could 
load and unload in security until the early part of 
the eighteenth century, when a wet dock was formed 
on its site, known ultimately as the Old Dock.* In 
1736 an Act was obtained for the enlargement of the 
Old Dock and the formation of another, called the 
Salthouse Dock ; and thirty years afterwards a third 
dock, called the George Dock, was formed, and piers 
built to secure the outer harbour. At that time 
no stage-coach came to Liverpool, and there was but 
one private carriage in the whole town. 

A writer, describing the town in the early part of 
the century, tells us that ‘‘there were three good 
inns; for tenpence a man dined elegantly at an 
ordinary consisting of ten or a dozen dishes; indeed, 
it must be said that both in Cheshire and Lancashire 
they have plenty of the best and most luxuriant food 
at avery cheap rate.’ The great increase of com- 
merce was owing to the spirit of indefatigable in- 
dustry of the inhabitants, the majority of whom were 
mative Irish or of Irish descent, a fact tending to 
prove that the Irish, when transplanted and their 
energies properly directed, are not inferior to other 





* The Old Dock existed till 1831, when it was filled up. 
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races in judgment and enterprise. ‘‘The merchants 
are hospitable, nay, friendly to strangers, even those 
of whom they have the least knowledge. Their 
tables are plentifully furnished, and their viands are 
well served.’ The streets, however, were at that 
time narrow and inconvenient, and were neither 
named nor numbered, while none of the public 
buildings could boast of any architectural beauty. 
Goods passing between Liverpool and Manchester 
had to be carried in waggons or on pack-horses ; but, 
in 1720, an Act of Parliament was obtained for render- 
ing the idle waters of the Irwell and Mersey navig- 
able, though much opposed by the pack-horse and 
waggon interests. The idea that the existing interests 
of individuals should not be allowed to yield to those 
of the public, however obvious and important, has 
generally been so strong in England that the legis- 
lature, when the Bill was granted for the formation 
of the Sankey canal, near Warrington, stipulated 
that the boats intended to ply upon it should be 
propelled by no power except that of human labour. 
Liverpool’s more rapid progress did not commence 
until the reign of George m1, and then it went ata 
snail’s pace compared to its speed during the last 
half-century. Enterprising merchants were now 
settling in Liverpool, and capital was accumulating. 
Their early intercourse with the West Indies probably 
induced them to enter largely into the nefarious slave 
traffic. They must not, however, be judged by our 
present more humane and enlightened notions on the 
subject. Although William Penn and other philan- 
thropic noble-minded men had loudly proclaimed the 
wrongfulness of slavery in any form, yet public 
opinion had not pronounced against it. The first 
ship from Liverpool destined to carry slaves from 
Africa to the West Indies sailed in 1709. The 
traffic continued for nearly a century, and at its 
termination a hundred and eleven vessels were so 
employed, having an aggregate burden of 25,000 
tons. For many years after that, however, certain 
firms at Liverpool sent out vessels laden with stores 
and articles in demand by the Spanish and Portu- 
guese slave dealers to the coast of Africa. They 
were generally met at sea in a latitude fixed on by 
the slave vessels, and there exchanged their cargoes 
for Spanish dollars. Their own capitals, indeed, 
largely supported the slave trade. However much 
this traffic might have contributed to the early rise 
of Liverpool, its commerce was established over far 
too wide a field greatly to be influenced when that 
accursed source of gain was finally put an end to. 
Another branch of commercial enterprise in which 
Liverpool engaged was the South Sea whale fishery, 
some of the finest whalers having sailed from her port. 
That branch of industry, however, has since been 
more lucratively carried on by the seaboard inhabi- 
tants of the northern part of the United States, or by 
merchants settled in Australia, and at present no 
South Sea whalers sail from any British port. 
Liverpool owes its commercial greatness not only 
to the vast capital, energy, and enterprise of its 
merchants, but to its unrivalled position as a port, 
without which all their enterprise would have availed 
but little. The cotton manutactories of Manchester 
are one of its chief feeders, but it is also the outlet of 
the whole of South Lancashire, the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, of Cheshire, Staffordshire, and even War- 
wickshire ; indeed many of the more eastern manu- 





facturing towns send their produce to the port of 
; Liverpool, in preference to shipping it at their own 
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orts. The Dee being unnavigable for modern mer- 
chant vessels, Chester has long ceased to be a rival.* 
«Jt thus,” as Mr. Baines remarks in his admirable 
work on Liverpool, ‘‘ concentrates the foreign trade 
of all districts, not only vast in extent, but abound- 
ing above all others in mineral wealth, manufactur- 
ing skill, and all the elements of national prosperity.” 


LIVERPOOL AND THE MERSEY. 
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Mediterranean. Various branches of water com- 
munication were at the same time opened up with 
the chief seats of manufacturing industry in the 
interior. First came the Irwell and Mersey navi- 
gation, to bring to her port the goods of Man- 
chester and the surrounding districts; the Weaver 
navigation opened up a communication with the salt 





THE SAILORS’ HOME, LIVERPOOL. 


Through the port of Liverpool are poured into the 
interior the raw materials of our manufacture, and 
all the various commodities which administer to the 
wants and wishes of a wealthy and highly civilised 
people, and through the same port are sent forth to 
every corner of the globe those innumerable products 
of English industry which render England the work- 
shop of the world. Her merchants have now ex- 
tended their commerce to all parts of the North 
American continent, as also to the distant islands 
of the East Indian Archipelago, her ships bringing 
back the cotton, rice, and tobacco of the Southern 
States, the sugar and coffee of the West Indies, the 
mahogany of the Honduras, the gold dust and ivory 
of the African coast, and the rich spices of the 
Moluccas, while her smaller craft conveyed fruit, oil, 
sulphur, wine, and corn from the shores of the 


* 





b Birkenhead and Fleetwood have taken its place, and in a sense may 
© now looked upon as rivals of Liverpool. 





districts of Cheshire. These wero followed by the 
Sarkey Brook navigation, the Duke of Bridgwater’s 
canal, the Grand Trunk canal, and the Leeds and 
Liverpool canal. Strange as it may seem, it was not 
until the latter portion of the 18th century, that a 
coach began to run from Liverpool to London, and 
then it took four days. Then also the first Liverpool 
newspaper was started, and an exchange and other 
commercial buildings were commenced. 

When George 11 came to the throne, the shipping 
belonging to the port of Liverpool consisted of 236 
vessels, of a burden of 24,000 tons. ‘To the three 
docks then existing five others were added, viz.: 
George’s Dock, commenced in 1762; King’s and 
Queen’s Docks, in 1785; Prince’s Dock, in 1799; 
and Brunswick Dock, 1819; though these appear in- 
significant compared to the numerous gigantic docks 
which have since been constructed. ‘The wars in 
which England was engaged during that reign con- 
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tributed greatly to the increase of Liverpool, how- 
ever much, for other reasons, they may be deplored. 
Her shipping was largely engaged, both in acting as 
transports and store-ships, while the large and 
powerful privateers which sailed from her port con- 
tributed greatly by their success to fill the coffers of 
their owners with wealth, to be afterwards employed 
more legitimately and honourably in commercial 
enterprises. These last-named must be looked upon 
rightly, however, as the true source of Liverpool’s 
greatness. It is the only satisfactory reflection, 
when we contemplate the amount of the national 
debt, that although a large portion was dissipated 
in foreign wars, a still larger probably was 
returned to the shipowners, merchants, and manu- 
facturers of our native land. The stimulus given 
to the trade of Liverpool went on increasing in 
force from that day forward, and when peace was 
once more restored, advanced with a rapidity un- 
exampled on the east side of the Atlantic. , Her com- 
merce with the British North American coloniés was 
unequalled by any other British port., The trade 
with the United States excelled even that of Tiondon 
itself. Hight parts out of nine of all thé raw, cotton 
exported from the United States to Great Britain 
entered the port of Liverpool. 
ever, but tobacco, rice, dye wares, and numerous 


large quantities of American produce came to her | 


port. When the States of South América ‘opened 
their ports, both on the east and west coasts, Liver- 
pool at once commenced a commercial intercourse 
with them, which has ever since gone on incréasing: 
receiving their sugar, cotton, coffee, and, tobacco in 
exchange for cottons, woollen’, linen, and hardwate 
On the abolition of the monopoly enjoyed. by the beh 
India Company, Liverpool sent out to the ports o: 
India and China British manufactures té a large 
extent, in return for the tea, indigo, cotton, and silk 
of those regions. The lamentable civil war in the 
United States, by circumscribing her markets and 
decreasing the supply of cotton, WaS & severe trial to 
Liverpool, though a greater to her Neighbour, Man- 
chester; but the merchants of one city and the manu- 
facturers of the other were not asleep, and, by encou- 
raging its production in other regions, were enabled 
in a short time to find sufficient for their wants, and 
the elastic trade of Liverpool seems scarcely to have 
suffered. 

It is calculated that, including coasters and small 
craft, the vessels belonging to the port of Liverpool 
amount to upwards of 10,000, while the ships entered 
outwards and inwards amount to something like 
80,000, with a burden of upwards of 4,000,000 tons. 
Probably the estimate is not in excess of the truth, 
for it is stated that 60,000,000 ewts. of goods are 
annually exported from the docks. The number of 
emigrant ships also which have sailed from the 
Mersey in one year exceeds that of any other port. 
Many of them are cf a superb class, sailing to the 
British North American colonies and the United 
States, some to the ports of South America, others to 
the Cape of Good Hope, and still a larger number to 
the Australasian settlements. 

To the sagacity and enterprise of the Stephensons, 
Liverpool is indebted for another great stimulus of its 
commerce, when, .forty years ago, they were the means 
of forming the Liverpool and Manchester railway. 
They conceived the importance not only of carrying 
passengers to a central position in the town, but of 
conveying goods to the water’s edge for embarkation. 


Not only cotton, how- | 
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This they accomplished by forming an above-ground 
line to Edge Hill, and from thence on to: Lime Street, 
where the terminus of the passenger line is placed, 
and from Edge Hill, forming a tunnel under the mass 
of streets and warehouses down to Wapping, near 
the King’s Dock, for the conveyance of merchandise, 
The Victoria Tunnel has since been constructed from 
the same starting-point, of even greater length, down 
to the Victoria Dock through the northern part of 
the town. The name of Huskisson, one of England’s 
liberal statesmen, of whom she may be proud, will 
ever be associated with the formation of the Liver- 
pool and Manchester railway. He had taken the 
warmest interest in the undertaking, and at the 
closé of the session of 1830, had left London to be 
resent at the opening on the 15th of September, 
At Parkside, near Newton, Mr. Huskisson with 
otfiévs had left the carriage, when an engine on the 
other line was seen approaching. In attempting to 
ain his seat, he fell at the moment the other 
engitve was passing, tnd so severe were the injuries 
he received, that he expired the same evening. 

The power of stéam on the ocean has aided in 

developing the wealth and resources of Liverpool, 
and in pouring wealth into this heart of commerce. 
Tn place of the rough fishing boats which conveyed 
the ‘Norman knight and his followers across the 
stream, fleets of magnificent vessels, propelled by 
mighty engines, now float on its waters, and in all 
directions plough the ocean waves. 
, Th inquiring traveller who wishes to obtain a 
better idea of the magnitude of Liverpool and its 
wonderf a commercial advantages than he can by 
traversing, its streets, will do well to climb to a spot 
‘on thé higher ground of the opposite town of Birken- 
head; he should then look to his right hand and 
view the Me¥sey, flowing from the south northward 
to its embouchure in the Irish Sea. Below him he will 
see in mid stream, from a Téne distance on his right, and 
extending in a long litte 4s far as the eye can reach 
to the left, sothe of thé largest merchant ships in 
England, both sailing véésels and smaller craft of 
every des¢ription, with the flags of nearly all the 
commercial nations of the world flying from their 
mastheads, cither ready to sail, or waiting for orders, 
or prepared to go into dock, while others, with wide- 
spread canvas, or steam-tugs alongside, are coming 
up or down the river. Amidst them'he will see 
countless numbers of small steamers puffing and 
hissing, moving here and there, up and down and 
across the stream. In front he may distinguish the 
tobacco warehouse, and the old King’s Dock bebind 
it, and another line of docks behind that, and on 
either side of it dock beyond dock, far away.,to 
the south, and still farther towards the sea on the 
north. : 

On one side is the King’s Dock, the Queen’s Basin 
and Dock, the Coburg Dock, the Union Dock, and 
the Brunswick Dock, reminding him of the periods in 
which they were formed. To the north of King’s 
Dock he will see the Albert Dock, with the marine 
parade in front of it, and Salthouse Dock behind, 
Canning Dock, George’s Dock, with its landing- 
stage towards the river, and the wide-extending 
Princes Docks, still farther,to the north, and a line 
of basins and docks—the Waterloo, ,the Victoria, 
Trafalgar, Clarence, Collingwood, Salisbury, Nelson, 
Bramley Moore, Wellington, Sandon, and Huskisson 
Docks, with humerous graying docks, and still other 
docks beyond. These are no small pools, but large 
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rectangular lakes, crowded thickly with magnificent 
shipping, loaded with the produce of numberless 
countries, their tall masts rising towards the sky in 
dense groves, their yards so interlocked that it seems 
impossible they can ever be extricated. He may thus 
gain some idea of the number of vessels which either 
belong to Liverpool or annually visit its port. Be- 
yond this double row of docks he will see the vast 
city rising up gradually from the water, with winding 
streets extending from the magnificent Custom House 
in all directions, the larger lines tending eastward, 
with numerous churches and other public buildings 
scattered amid them; and far beyond, squares and 
parks, with streets of handsome private residences, 
and more widely scattered villas,and mansions. 

We cannot possibly do more than glance at a few 
of these public buildings. The most interesting and 
most important is the Custom House, for it stands 
on the very site of Lyrpul, the old pool itself long 
since filled up. To Canning and Huskisson the city 
was indebted for the plan, whereby the government 
and the corporation were to bear jointly the expense 
of its construction. The first stone was laid in 
1828. It is unquestionably one of the most mag- 
nificent pieces of architecture that our age has pro- 
duced. 

To the left of the Custom House is the Exchange, 
with its wide square in front, and farther to the left 
the parish church of St. Nicholas, interesting from its 
antiquity and associations. Some way higher up the 
hill, St. George’s Hall appears—a magnificent many- 
columned building, upwards of 400 feet in length; 
of the Corinthian style, and of a very sumptuous 
character. Itis known as the Assize Court, as within 
it the judicial proceedings of Liverpool are conducted. 
We cannot attempt to give any description of the 
public buildings of Liverpool—among which there 
are many fine ones—with the exception of one which 
must always be deeply interesting to philanthropists, 
and an establishment important in a port like that of 
Liverpool. It is the Sailors’ Home, which stands on 
aspot of ground bounded on three sides by Hanover 
Street, Paradise Street, and Canning Place. The 
architect was Mr. J. Cunningham. ‘The first stone 
was laid by Prince Albert, and it was opened, for the 
reception of sailors entering the port,.in 1850. The 
building is in the later Elizabethan style, and is an 
imposing mass upwards of seventy feet in height, 
with four complete frontages, though forming an 
regular square, owing to the angles at which the 
boundaries of the streets meet each other. At each 
corner is a square tower surmounted by a dome, the 
summit of which is 100 feet from the ground. 
Within the chief door in Canning Place there is a 
Square entrance-hall, and beyond this another hall 
of lofty proportions, surrounded by galleries com- 
municating with the rooms on the several floors.. On 
the first floor is a large dining-hall, and other parts 
of the building comprise a lecture-room, reading- 
room, and savings-bank, as well as a nautical school. 
Opening into the gallery are comfortable sleeping- 
cabins. Both officers and men are received, and a 
seaman may take his lodging for a day or for as long 
atime as he remains in the port. He is provided 
with board, lodging, and medical attendance, at a 
reasonable charge.* 





* The seamen on board their ships also are not neglected, Thére exists 
all active mission to them. There .is.also a vessel fitted asa seaman’s 
chapel in one of the docks. The mission is a branch of the long-esta- 
blished “ Missions to Seamen,” 11, Buckingham Street, Strand, 
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But we must pause in our description of Liver- 
pool, remembering also that it has its dark shadows 
in its lanes and alleys full of abject poverty, its 
crimps and their associates preying on unwary 
seamen, and the other abominations of a large city. 
We have traced the progress of this city of mer- 
chant princes from its condition at the Norman 
Conquest to the present time. It is now many 
years since the celebrated Lord Erskine, in his 
happiest vein of eloquence, gave a vivid descrip- 
tion of the city after he had just paid it a visit: 
“Tf I were capable of painting in words the im- 
pression Liverpool, made on my imagination, it 
would form a beautiful picture indeed. 1 had before 
often been at the principal seaports of this island, 
and believing that, having seen Bristol and those 
other towns that deservedly pass for great ones, I 
had seen everything in this great nation of navi- 
gators on which a subject should pride himself, I 
own I was astonished and astounded when, after 
passing a distant ferry and ascending a hill, I was 
told by my guide: ‘All you see. spread out he- 
neath you, that immense plain which stands like 
another Venice on the waters, which is intersected 
by those numerous docks, which glitters with those 
cheerful habitations of well-protected’ men, and is 
the busy seat of trade and the gay scene of elegant 
amusements growing out of its prosperity—where 
there is the most cheerful face of industry—where 
there are riches overflowing, and everything that 
can delight a man who wishes to see the pros- 
perity of a great community and a great empire,— 
all this has been created by the industry and well- 
disciplined management of a handful of men since. 
you were a boy.’ I must have been a stick or a 
stone not to be affected by such a picture,” What 
would the great orator have to say, could he see 
Liverpool at the present day? What would Roger 
of Poictiers say, could his eyes gaze on the wondrous 
scene, or Richard Molyneux, or Thomas Stanley ? 








GOSSIP ABOUT NOTABLE BOOKS: 
BY JOHN TIMBS. 
35. 


THE CALVES’ HEAD CLUB. 


“Tne Secret History of the Calves’ Head Club” 
is supposed to have been written by Ned Ward, to 
record the proceedings of, a pretended society, 
attributing its formation to Milton and some other 
friends of the Commonwealth, who were said to meet 
privately every 30th of January, with a special form 
of service for the day, to expiate the death of 
Charles 1. The bill of fare was a large dish of 
calves’ heads, by which was represented the king’ 
and his friends; a large pike, with a small one in 
his mouth, as an emblem of tyranny; a large cod’s 
head, representing the person of the king;. a boar’s 
head, with an apple in his mouth, etc. The tract 
went through nine editions, but it was a literary 
fraud to keep alive the calumny, there being actually 
no club at all. Some thirty years after, on January 
30, occurred an outrage, which seemed to give colour 
to the existence of the club, by some noblemen and 
gentlemen meeting at a tavern, and calling them- 
selves the Calves’ Head Club, but this also was a hoax 
kept alive by the pretended ‘‘ Secret History.” 
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ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


Defoe’s ‘Robinson Crusoe,” when first published, 
and for some time afterwards, was universally received 
and considered as a genuine history, although a ficti- 
tious narrative of that sort was not then a new thing. 
No story has ever exceeded this work in popularity. 
Its merits have been disparaged on account of its want 
of originality ; ‘‘ but really,” says Sir Walter Scott, 
‘the story of Selkirk, which had been published a 
few years before, appears to have furnished our 
author with so little beyond the bare idea of a man 
living on an uninhabited island, that it seems quite 
immaterial whether he took his hint from that or any 
other similar story.”” A writer in the ‘‘ North Ameri- 
can Review” describes ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe” as ‘‘a 
thoroughly English romance.” In it Defoe ‘‘ describes 
the physical resources available to a patient and active 
hermit. He brings man into direct contact with 
nature, and shows how he, by his single arm, thought, 
and will, can subdue her to his use. He places a 
human soul alone with God and the universe, and 
records its solitary struggles, its remorse, its yearn- 
ing for companionship, its thirst for truth, and its 
resignation to its Creator. Robinson is no poet, 
mystic, or man of science, but an Englishman of 
average mind and ordinary education, and on his 
desert island he never loses his nationality. Fertile 
in expedients, prone to domesticity, fond of a long 
ramble, mindful of the Sabbath, provident, sustained 
by his Bible and his gun, a philosopher by nature, a 
utilitarian by instinct, accustomed to introspection, 
serious in his views,—against the vast blank of 
solitude, his figure, clad in goat-skins, stands in bold 
relief, the moral ideal and exemplar of his nation and 
class.” Of Defoe’s novels, on which his fame prin- 
cipally rests, none were written till long after he had 
passed his fiftieth year. The whole of his early life 
was occupied by political contests of a violent and 
occasionally dangerous kind. He was twice im- 
prisoned and once pilloried ; and an entirely new and 
startling light is thrown upon the whole meaning and 
plot of ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” by the singular sugges- 
tion that it was a sort of allegory taken from the 
various perils and conflicts which its author had to 
undergo in the course of his political career. In the 
British Museum is the first translation of ‘‘ Robin- 
son;”’ it was purchased at an auction, and is believed 
to be unique. It is printed in German, at Frankfort, 
in 1720, one year after the original edition in Eng- 
land. The title runs, ‘‘The Life and Surprising 
Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, an Englishman, who 
was cast away upon an uninhabited island in the 
mouth of the river Oronooko, in South America,” 
etc.; and there is at the end a glossary of English 
words. It is illustrated with six plates, very well 
executed. 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 


Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield,” in manuscript, 
was sold by Dr. Johnson to Francis Newbery, the 
bookseller, for sixty pounds, to relieve Oliver’s dis- 
tress when he lodged at Canonbury. Newbery had 
so little confidence in the value of his purchase that 
the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield”? remained in manuscript 
until the publication of the ‘‘ Traveller” had esta- 
blished the fame of the author. Nearly two years 
elapsed ere the ‘‘ Vicar’’ was published, on March 27, 
1766; before the end of May a second edition was 
called for; in three months more a third; and so it 
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went on, widening in a popularity that has never 
flagged. Yet Dr. Johnson ‘did not think it would 
have had such success.” Samuel Rogers declared 
that of all the books which, through the fitful changes 
of three generations, he had seen rise and fall, the 
charm of the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield” had alone con- 
tinued as at first, and could he revisit the world after 
an interval of many more generations, he should as 
surely look to find it undiminished. Nor has its 
celebrity been confined to Great Britain. Though so 
exclusively a picture of British life and manners, it 
has been translated into almost every language, and 
everywhere its charm has been the same. Goethe, 
the great genius of Germany, declared in his eighty. 
first year that it was his delight at the age of twenty; 
that it had, in amanner, formed part of his education, 
influencing his taste and feelings throughout life; 
and that he had recently read it again from beginning 
to end with renewed delight, and with a grateful 
sense of the early benefit derived from it. The poet 
Moore read it to his wife Bessy, and notes: ‘‘ What 
a gem it is! we both enjoyed it so much more than 
‘Joseph Andrews.’”? Again, ‘“ Finished the ‘Vicar 
of Wakefield’ to Bessy ; we both cried over it.” 


GOLDSMITH’S HISTORY. 


Goldsmith’s ‘‘ History of the Earth and Animated 
Nature” appeared in 1774, and he received for it the 
large sum of £850. It seems to have been produced 
from scanty materials. When Boswell and Mickle 
went to see him at Hyde Farm, on the road to Kdg- 
ware, in his apartment they found curious scraps of 
descriptions of animals scrawled upon the wall with 
a black-lead pencil. When Goldsmith had nearly 
completed the work, he was detained at Windsor for 
a fortnight, and sent to Dr. Percy and Mr. Cradock to 
complete a proof that lay upon Goldsmith’s table in 
the ‘l'emple. It was concerning birds, and many books 
lay open that he had consulted for materials. Cradock 
relates: ‘‘We met by appointment, and Dr. Percy, 
smiling, said, ‘ Do you know anything about birds?’ 
‘Not an atom,’ was my reply; ‘do you?’ ‘Not 
I,’ said he, ‘scarce know a goose from a swan; 
however, let us try what we can do.’ We set to 
work, and our task was not very difficult. Sometime 
after the work appeared, we compared notes, but 
could not either of us recognise our own share.” 
When Goldsmith lived in Gray’s Inn, one day a 
nephew called upon him with a friend, expecting to 
see uncle Oliver’s fine library ; but to their disappoint- 
ment the only book they saw was a “ dog’s-eared” 
part of Buffon’s ‘‘ Natural History.” 


THE DIVERSIONS OF PURLEY. 


The ‘ Diversions of Purley” was written by Horne 
Tooke, at Purley, near Croydon. It is in two large 
volumes, and the title is said to have so misled an 
indulgent father as to induce him to order of a country 
bookseller the ‘‘ Diversions of Purley” as a toy- 
book for his son. It is a work of philological 
inquiry of a high cast, and brought its author 
into great repute. The work which first brought 
Chantry, the sculptor, into notice was his bust of 
Tooke, in 1811, when it obtained the artist com- 
missions to the amount of £12,000. Lord Brougham 
describes the “Diversions” as ‘‘one of the most 
amusing and lively of books, which no one who ever 
took it up laid down till some other avocation tore it 
from his hands. As everything,” he adds, ‘“ which 
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had been done before (in etymological research) was 
superseded by it, so nothing has since been effected, 
unless in pursuing its views and building upon its 
solid foundations.”” We suspect, however, that its 
influence has much declined of late years, notwith- 
standing it was reprinted, revised and corrected by 
Richard Taylor, F.R.s., in 1840. The great fault 
of Tooke’s work is the love of hypothesis, and the 
absence, to a great extent, of that historical mode of 
investigation without which etymological studies are 
worse than useless. In ‘“ Blackwood’s Magazine,” 
April, 1840, will be found a searching paper upon the 
over-rated merits of Tooke’s ‘‘ Diversions,” which is 
there condemned as ‘‘a fallacious or a frivolous 
book.” 


DR. MAGINN. 


Authors of mark have applied their descriptive 
owers to occurrences of comparatively low character. 
nstances are numerous. Goldsmith wrote for New- 

bery, the bookseller, a pamphlet on the Cock Lane 
Ghost, which was first included in his collected works, 
edited by Peter Cunningham, in 1854. Our next 
instance is “not generally known.” One day a 
man of letters strolled into the shop of Knight and 
Lacey, the publishers, in Paternoster Row. Whilst 
waiting to see one of the firm he was asked to read 
a proof of eight pages of a novel embodying the 
strange story of the Polestead murder of 1828, under 
the title of the ‘‘ Red Barn.”” He at once detected its 
highly descriptive power and felicity of narrative, 
and inquired as to the name of the author, which 
was withheld. He proved to be Dr. William Maginn, 
one of the finest humorists of our day, a contributor to 
“Blackwood’s Magazine ” almost from its commence- 
ment, and the projector of ‘‘Fraser’s Magazine.” 
The ‘‘ Red Barn” was sold by thousands, although 
its authorship remained a secret, and the publisher 
cleared a large sum by the sale. 


BARON MUNCHAUSEN,. 


“Baron Munchausen” was long believed to be 
only a nom de plume, and a parody on the “ Travels of 
Baron de Tott,” or on Bruce’s “‘ Travels in Abyssinia.” 
In the “‘Gentleman’s Magazine ” for January, 1857, 
it is satisfactorily made out that ‘‘ Munchausen’s 
Travels” were written at Dolcoath Mine, in Corn- 
wall, by Mr. Raspe, a German, who was store- 
keeper of that establishment. 


TRISTRAM SHANDY. 


“Tristram Shandy’? was condemned by Horace 

alpole as ‘a very insipid and tedious performance, 
the greatest humour of which consists in the whole 
narration always going backwards. It makes one 
smile two or three times in the beginning, but in 
Tecompense makes one yawn for two hours.” Yet 
this was Sterne’s greatest work: Dodsley gave him 
£650 for the second edition, and two more volumes ; 
Lord Fauconberg, a donation of £160 a-year; and 
Bishop Warburton gave Sterne a purse of gold, and 
styled him “the English Rabelais.” Although 
anonymous, the work was known to be Sterne’s from 
the first, and it raised him at once from obscurity to 
universal notoriety and high literary fame. Yet 

Yorick’s Sermon,” the great attraction of the 
second volume of “Tristram Shandy,” when re- 


printed by itself, could find neither purchasers nor 
teaders, 
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CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


III. 


Tue most striking case of circumstantial evidence, in 
which the testimony against the accused was alto- 
gether fabricated by the accuser, is one taken from 
the Danish records, and which, from its impressive- 
ness, has been made the subject of romance by both 
Danish and German writers. It is to one of these 
that we are indebted for the following details, but we 
shall, as far as possible, eliminate the romantic ele- 
ments, and present the facts only to the reader. The 
unhappy fate of the clergyman, Séren Qvist, is 
familiar to his countrymen, though many genera- 
tions have passed away since the untoward and 
deplorable events which are about to be related. 

Séren was the pastor of the little village of Veilby, 
situated a few miles from Grenaee, in the Jutland 
peninsula. He was a man of excellent moral cha- 
racter, generous, hospitable, and diligent in the per- 
formance of his sacred duties ; but he was also a man 
of constitutionally violent temper, which he lacked the 
ability to restrain, and was consequently subject at 
times to fierce outbreaks of wrath, which were a 
scourge to his household when they occurred, and a 
humiliation to himself. Like most Danish clergy- 
men of that day, he was a tiller of the soil, as well 
as a preacher of the word; and from the produce of 
his tithes, and the cultivation of his farm, realised a 
comfortable competence. He was a widower with 
two children—a daughter who kept house for him, 
and a son holding an officer’s commission in the army. 
At Ingvorstrup, a village not far from Veilby, dwelt 
a cattle-farmer, one Morten Bruns, who, by means 
anything but honest and honourable, had acquired 
considerable property, and who was in ill repute as a 
reckless self-seeker, and oppressor of the poor. This 
man Morten thought fit to pay court to the pastor’s 
daughter, but his suit was rejected by both parent 
and child; and either the refusal, or the manner of 
it, so irritated the suitor that he swore secretly to 
be revenged on both. 

Some months later, when the short-lived suit had 
been forgotten, the pastor, being in want of a farm 
servant, engaged Niels Bruns, a poor brother oi the 
rich Morten, the discarded lover. Niels soon showed 
himself to be an utterly worthless fellow, lazy, im- 
pudent, and overbearing; and the result was a 
constant recurrence of quarrels and mutual recrimi- 
nations between him and hismaster. Séren on more 
than one occasion gave the fellow a thrashing, which 
did not at all tend to improve the relations between 
them. These relations, however, were destined to 
come to a speedy close. The pastor had set Niels to 
dig a piece of ground in the garden, but on coming 
out he found him not digging, but leisurely resting 
on his spade and cracking nuts which he had plucked, 
his work being left undone. The pastor scolded him 
angrily ; the man retorted that it was no business of 
his to dig in the garden; at which Séren struck him 
twice in the face, and the fellow, throwing down the 
spade, retaliated with a volley of abuse. Thereupon 
the old man lost all self-control, and seizing the 
spade, he dealt the fellow several blows with it. 
Niels fell to the earth like one dead; but when his 
master in great alarm raised him up he broke away, 
leaped through the hedge, and made off into the 
neighbouring wood. From that time he was seen 
no more, and all inquiries after him proved vain. 
The above was the pastor’s account of the facts. 
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Ere long strange rumours began to circulate in 
the neighbourhood, and, as a matter of course, they 
reached the pastor’s ears. Morten Bruns was known 
to have said that ‘‘ he would make the parson produce 
his brother even if he had to dig him out of the 
earth.” Séren was intensely pained at the calumny 
implied, and instituted at his own expense a quiet 
search after the missing man—a search which failed 
altogether. Even before that failure was known, 
Morten Bruns, in fulfilment of his threat, applied to 
the district magistrate, taking with him as witnesses 
one Larsen, a cottager, and a labourer’s widow and 
daughter, on the strength of whose testimony he 
declared his suspicion that the pastor had slain his 
brother. The magistrate represented to him the risk 
he ran in making so serious a charge against the 
clergyman, and advised him to weigh the matter 
well before it was too late. But Morten persisted in 
his design, and the statements of the witnesses were 
taken down. ‘The widow Karsten deposed, that on 
the very day when Niels Bruns was said to have 
fled from the parsonage she and her daughter Else 
had passed by the pastor’s garden about the hour-of 
noon. When they were nearly in front of the hedge 
which encloses it on the eastern side they heard 
some one calling Else. It was Niels, who was on the 
other side of the hazel bushes, and who now bent 
back the branches, and asked Else if she would have 
some nuts. She took a handful, and then asked him 
what he was doing there? He answered, that the 
pastor had ordered him to dig, but that the job did 
not suit him, and he preferred cracking nuts. Just 
then they heard a door in the house open, and Niels 
said, ‘‘ Now, listen, and you shall hear a preach- 
ment.’ Directly after they heard (they could not see, 


because the hedge was too high and too thick) how 
the two quarrelled, and how the one paid the other 


in kind. At last they heard the pastor cry, “I will 
beat thee, dog, until thou liest dead at my feet!” 
Whereupon there were sounds as of blows, and 
then they heard Niels calling the pastor a rogue 
and ahangman. To this the pastor made no reply; 
but they heard two blows, and saw the iron blade of 
a spade and part of the handle swing twice above the 
hedgerow, but in whose hands the spade was they 
could not discern. After this all was quiet in the 
garden, and, somewhat alarmed and excited, the 
widow and her daughter hurried on their way. 
Larsen deposed that on the evening of the day fol- 
lowing that of the disappearance of Niels, as he vy 
returning home very late from Tolstrup, and was 
passing along the footpath which flanks the southern 
side of the pastor’s garden, he heard from within 
the garden the sound of some one digging the earth. 
At first he was rather startled; but seeing that it 
was clear moonlight, he determined to find out 
who it was that was working in the garden at 
that late hour; whereupon he slipped off his wooden 
shoes, climbed up the hedge, and parted the tops 
of the hazel-bushes so as to enable himself to sec. 
Then he saw the pastor in the green dressing- 
grown he usually wore, and with a white night- 
cap on his head, busied in levelling the earth with 
a spade; but more than this he did not see, for 
the pastor suddenly turned round as if some sound 
had struck his ear, and witness being afraid of 
detection, let himself down, and ran away. 7 
When the witnesses had thus deposed, Morten 
demanded that the parson should be arrested. 
Wishing to avoid such a scandal if possible, the 
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magistrate, who was a friend of Séren’s, proposed 
that they should go together to the parsonage, where 
they would probably receive a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the facts deposed to. Morten consented to 
this, and the party set out. On approaching the 
house they saw Séren coming to meet them—when 
Morten ran forward, and bluntly accused him of 
murdering his brother, adding that he was come with 
the magistrate to make search for the dead body, 
The pastor made him no reply, but courteously 
greeting the magistrate, gave directions to the farm 
servants, who now gathered round, to aid by all the 
means in their power the search about to be made, 
Morten led the way into the garden, and after look- 
ing round for some time, pointed to a certain spot 
and called upon the men to dig there. The men fell 
to work, and Morten joined them, working with a 
show of frantic eagerness. When they had dug toa 
little depth the ground proved so hard that it was 
evident it had not been broken up for a long while. 
Soren had looked on quite at ease, and now he said 
to Morten, ‘‘Slanderer, what have you got for your 

ains?’” Instead of replying, Morten turned to 
poco and asked him where it was he had scen the 
parson digging. Larsen pointed to a heap of cabbage- 
stalks, dried haulms, and other refuse, and said he 
thought that was the place. The rubbish was 
soon removed, and the men began digging at the soil 
beneath. They had not dug long, when one of them 
cried out, ‘‘ Heaven preserve us!” and as all present 
crowded to look, the crown of a hat was visible 
above the earth. ‘That is Niels’ hat!” cried 
Morten, ‘‘I know it well—here for a surety we shall 
find him! Dig away!” he shouted with fierce 
energy, and was almost as eagerly obeyed. Soon an 
arm appeared, and in a few minutes the entire corpse 
was disinterred. There could be no doubt that it was 
the missing man. The face could not be recognised, 
for decomposition had commenced, and the features 
had been injured by blows; but all his clothes, unto 
his shirt with his name on it, were identified by his 
fellow-servants ; even a leaden ring in the left ear of 
the corpse was recognised as one which Niels had 
worn for years. 

There was no alternative but to arrest the pastor 
on the spot—indeed, he willingly surrendered him- 
self, merely protesting his innocence. ‘‘ Appearances 
are against me,” he said; ‘surely this must be the 
work of Satan and his ministry; but He still lives 
who will at his pleasure make my innocence mani- 
fest. ‘Take me to prison; in solitude and in chains I 
will await what He in his wisdom shall decree.” 

The pastor was removed to the gaol at Grenaee 
the same night, and on the following day came the 
judicial examination. The first three witnesses con- 
firmed their former statements on oath. Moreover, 
there now appeared three additional witnesses, viz., 
the pastor’s two farm-servants and the dairymaid. 
The two former explained how on the day of the 
murder they had been sitting near the open window 
in the servants’ room, and had heard distinctly hoy 
the pastor and the man Niels were quarrelling, and 
how the former had cried out, ‘I will slay thee, dog! 
thou shalt lie dead at my feet!”? They added that 
they had twice before heard the pastor threaten 
Niels with the like. The dairymaid deposed that on 
the night when Larsen saw the pastor in the garden, 
she was lying awake in bed, and heard the door 
leading from the passage into the garden creak; and 
that when she rose and peeped out, she saw the 
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pastor, in his dressing-gown and night-cap, go out 
into the garden. What he did there she saw not; 
but about an hour afterwards she again heard the 
creaking of the door. 

When asked what he had to say in his defence, 
the pastor replied solemnly, ‘“‘So help me God, I 
will say nothing but the truth. I struck deceased 
with the spade, but not otherwise than that he 
was able to run away from me, and out of the 
garden; what became of him afterwards, or how he 
came to be buried in my garden, I know not. As for 
the evidence of Larsen and the dairymaid, who say 
that they saw me in the garden in the night, it is 
either a foul lie or it is a hellish delusion. Miserable 
man that Lam! I have no one on earth to speak in 
my defence—that I see clearly ; if He in heaven like- 
wiso remains silent, I have only to submit to his 
inscrutable will.” 

When, some weeks later, the trial came on, two 
more fresh witnesses were produced. They declared 
that on the oft-mentioned night they were praceeding 
along the road which runs from the pastor’s garden 
to the wood, when they met a man carrying a sack 
on his back, who passed them and walked on in the 
direction of the garden. His face they could not 
see, inasmuch as it was concealed by the overhang- 
ing sack ; but as the moon was shining on his back, 
they could plainly descry that he was clad in a pale 
green coat and a white nightcap. He disappeared 
near the pastor’s garden hedge. Wo gooner did the 
pastor hear the evidence of the witness to this effect 
than his face turned of an ashy hue, and he cried 
out in a faltering voice, ‘“‘E am fainting!” and was 
so prostrated in body that he had to be taken back 
to prison. There, after a period of severe suffering, 
to the intense astonishment of every one, he made, to 
his friend, the district magistrate who had first 
arrested him, the following strange confession :— 
“From my childhood, as far back ag I can remem- 
ber, I have ever been passionate, quarrelsome, and 
proud—impatient of contradiction, and ever ready 
with a blow. Yet have I seldom let the sun go down 
on my wrath, nor have I borne ill-will to any one. 
When but a lad I slew in anger a dog which one 
day ate my dinner, which I had left in his way. 
When, as a student, I went on foreign travel, I 
entered, on slight provocation, into a broil with a 
German youth in Leipsic, challenged him, and gave 
him a wound that endangered his life. Tor that 
deed, I feel it, I merited that which has now come 
upon me after long years; but the punishment falls 
upon my sinful head with tenfold weight now that I 
am broken down with age, a clergyman, and a 
father, Oh, Father in heaven! it is here that the 
wound is sorest ! ”? 

After a pause of anguish, he continued: “I will 
now confess the crime which no doubt I have com- 
mitted, but of which I am, nevertheless, not fully 
conscious. That I struck the unhappy man with the 
spade I know full well, and have already confessed ; 
whether it were with the flat side or with the sharp 
edge I could not in my passion discern; that he then 
fell down, and afterwards again rose up and ran 
away—that is allthat I know to a surety. What fol- 
lows—heaven help me !—four witnesses have seen ; 
namely, that I fetched the corpse from the wood and 
buried it; and that this must be substantially true I am 
obliged to believe, and I will tel] you wherefore. 
Three or four times in my life, that I know of, it has 
happened to me to walle in my sleep. The last 
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time (about nine years ago), I was next day to 
preach a funeral sermon over the remains of a man 
who had unexpectedly met with a dreadful death. 
I was at a loss for a text, when the words of a wise 
man among the ancient Greeks suddenly occurred to 
me, ‘Call no man happy until he be in his grave.’ 
To use the words of a heathen for the text of a 
Christian discourse, was not, methought, seemly; 
but E then remembered that the same thought, 
expressed in well-nigh the same terms, was to be 
met with somewhere in the Apocrypha. I sought, 
and sought, but could not find the passage. It 
was late, I was wearied by much previous labour; 
I therefore went to bed, and soon fellasleep. Greatly 
did I marvel the next morning when, on arising and 
seating myself at my writing desk, I saw before 
me, written in large letters in a piece of paper, ‘Let 
no man be deemed happy before his end cometh 
(Syrach xi. 34.)’ But not this alone; I found like- 
wise a funeral discourse—short, but as well written 
as any I had ever composed—and all in my own 
handwriting. In the chamber none other than I 
could have beer. I knew, therefore, who it was 
that had written the discourse; and that it was no 
other than myself. Not more than half a year 
previous, I had, in the same marvellous state, gone 
in the night time into the church, and fetched away 
a handkerchief which I had left in the chair behind 
the altar. Mark now—when the two witnesses this 
morning delivered their evidence before the court, 
then my previous sleep-walkings suddenly flashed 
across me; and I likewise called to mind that in the 
morning after the night during which the corpse 
must have been buried, I had been surprised to see 
my dressing-gown lying on the floor just inside the 
door, whereas it was always my custom to hang it on 
a chair by my bedside. The unhappy victim of 
my unbridled passion must, in all likelihood, have 
fallen down dead in the wood; and I must in 
my sleep-walking have followed him thither. Yes 
—the Lord have mercy !—so it was, so it must have 
been.” 

On the following day sentence of death was passed 
upon the prisoner—a sentence which many felt to be 
too severe, and which led to a friendly conspiracy on 
his behalf; and had it not been for his own refusal 
to be a party to anything unlawful, he might have 
escaped.' The gaoler was gained over, and a fisher- 
man had his boat in readiness for a flight to the 
Swedish coast, where he would have been beyond the 
reach of danger. But Séren Qvist refused to flee. 
He longed, he said, for death; and he would not 
add a new stain to his reputation by a furtive flight. 
He maintained his strength of mind to the last, and 
from the scaffold he addressed to the bystanders a 
discourse of much power, which he had composed 
in prison during his last days. It treated of 
anger and its direful consequences, with touching 
allusion to himself and the dreadful crime to. 
which his anger misled him. Thereafter, he doffed 
his coat, bound with his own hands the napkin 
before his eyes, and submitted his neck to the 
executioner’s sword. 

One-and-twenty years after the pastor, Séren Qvist 
of Veilby, had been accused, tried, condemned, and 
executed for the murder of his serving-man, an old 
beggarman applied for alms to the people of Aalsée, 
the parish adjoining to Veilby. Suspicions were 
aroused by the exact likeness the beggarman bore to 
Morten Bruns, of Ingvorsirup, who had lately died, 
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and also by the curious and anxious inquiries the 
man made concerning events long past. The pastor 
of Aalsée, who had buried Morten Bruns, took the 
vagabond to his parsonage, and there the fellow, all 
unconscious of the portentous nature of the admis- 
sion, acknowledged that he was Niels Bruns, the very 
man for whose supposed murder the pastor had 
suffered the shameful death of a criminal. Had his 
brother Morten survived him, it is pretty certain 
the truth, concealed so long, had never been 
known, as Niels had only returned to the dis- 
trict in the hope of profiting by Morten’s death, 
the news of which had accidentally reached him. 
He professed—and, indeed, plainly experienced— 
the utmost horror on hearing the dreadful history 
of the pastor’s cruel fate. Itwasall Morten’s doing, 
he said; but he was so overcome by the terrible 
narrative that he could scarcely gather strength to 
reply to the questions put to him. The result of his 
examination and confession may be summed up 
very briefly. Morten had conceived a mortal 
hatred of Séren Qvist from the time that he 
refused him his daughter, and had determined on 
revenge. It was he who compelled Niels to take 
service with the pastor; he had spurred him on to 
the repeated offences, in the expectation that violence 
would result, owing to the pastor’s hasty temper ; and 
he had carefully nursed the feud which soon arose 
between master and man. Niels told him daily all 
that took place. On leaving the garden on that fatal 
day, he had run over to Ingvorstrup to acquaint his 
brother with what had happened. Morten shut him 
up in a private room that no one might see him. 
Shortly after midnight, when the whole village was 
asleep, the two brothers went to a place where the 
roads cross each other, and where two days pre- 
viously a suicide had been buried—a young man 
of about Niels’ age and stature. In spite of Niels’ 
reluctance and remonstrances they dug up the corpse 
and took it into Morten’s house. Niels was made to 
strip and don a suit of Morten’s, and the corpse was 
clad, piece by piece, in Niels’ cast-off clothes, even 
to the very ear-ring. Then Morten battered the dead 
face with a spade, and hid it in a sack until the next 
night, when they carried it into the wood by Veilby 
parsonage. Niels asked what all these preparations 
meant. Morten told him to mind his own business, 
and to go and fetch the parson’s green dressing- 
gown and cap. This Niels refused to do, whereupon 
Morten went and fetched them himself,* ‘And 
now,” he said to his brother, ‘‘ you go your way. 
Here is a purse with a hundred dollars—make for 
the frontier, where no one knows thee; pass thyself 
under another name, and never set thy foot on Danish 
soil again as thou wouldst answer it with thy life!” 
Niels did as he was commanded, and parted from 
Morten for ever. He had enlisted for a soldier, had 
suffered great hardships, had lost a limb, and had 
returned to his native place a mere wreck. 

Thus, after an interval of twenty-one years, was 
made plain the innocence of the unfortunate Séren 
Qvist, who had fallen a victim to the foulest malignity, 
the precipitation and blindness of his judges, and 
also to his own credulous imagination. In the church- 
yard of Aalsie the pastor’s grave is still to be seen, 
and is almost within gunshot of Raven Hill on Aalsée 
Common, where he innocently suffered death. ' 





* It was not the custem in Jutland, in those days—it is hardly the 
custom now—to lock up the house at night, 
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Varieties. 





Mr. Dickens’s WiLL (dated May 11th, 1869).—‘‘I emphati- 
cally direct that I be buried in an inexpensive, unostentatious, 
and strictly private manner, that no public announcement be 
made of the time or place of my burial, that at the utmost not 
more than three plain mourning coaches be employed, and that 
those who attend my funeral wear no scarf, cloak, black bow, 
long hatband, or other such revolting absurdity. I direct that 
my name be inscribed in plain English letters on my tomb, with- 
out the addition of ‘Mr.’ or ‘Esquire.’ I conjure my friends 
on no account to make me the subject of any monument, memo- 
rial, or testimonial whatever. I rest my claims to the remem- 
brance of my country upon my published works, and to the 
remembrance of my friends upon their experience of me; in 
addition thereto, I commit my soul to the mercy of God, 
through our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and I exhort my 
dear children to try to guide themselves by the teaching of the 
New Testament in its broad spirit, and to put no faith in any 
man’s narrow construction of its letter here or there.” 

Monster Satmon.—Mr. Frank Buckland reported the 
largest salmon of modern times, brought to Mr. Charles, fish- 
monger, of Pimlico, on the 20th June. This magnificent fish 
weighed 70lb.; length 4ft. 5in.; girth 2ft. 7in.; worth at 
wholesale price £9 12s. 6d., or the price of three very good 
sheep. He was caught in the Tay, by Mr. Speedie, of Perth, 
In 1851 the late Mr. Yarrell examined a fish in Mr. Charles's 
shop that weighed 681b.; but he was a Dutchman. 

Basy Suows.—The proprietor of a suburban pleasure 
ground has announced to his patrons that his ‘‘Second Grand 
Prize Baby Show, open to all England,” is shortly to take place, 
It appears that the agreeable exhibition of last year was so far 
successful as to encourage the promoter of it to repeat the per- 
formance. He takes credit to himself for having discovered a 
mission, and ‘‘ wishes it to be understood that his only ‘desire 
is to cultivate in the minds of mothers that proper care of their 
offspring to which England owes so much of her characteristic 
greatness.” He promises that the affair will be carried out 
**in the same honourable manner and with all the delicacy 
which an exhibition of this kind naturally demands.” Delicacy 
is a relative term on which people’s notions very often differ, 
but a row of nursing mothers behind a pole, being refreshed at 
intervals with tin cans of London stout, does not strike us asa 
spectacle of an elegant or of a refining description, and, if we 
remember rightly, that was the sight offered to witnesses of the 
last display of competitive infants. It is a sorry thing that the 
amusements of the people should be so degraded. This bab 
show is a sickening illustration of the brutal depths to whic 
the lower classes are brought in their tastes for recreative 
excitements. The baby serves in turn for every sort of artistic 
speculator. We farm the baby, paint the baby, have the baby 
dropped into a ditch, or weighed and measured like a pig fora 
medal, or we wait until its little limbs grow stronger to have 
it tossed by tumblers on the high rope, or taught to lisp comic 
songs dressed as a clown, in order to give a zest to tobacco and 
beer in the modern music-halls.—Pall Mall Gazette. 

Puttine 1t Rounp.—The ‘‘smiting,” which was in vogue 
long ago in the land (Egypt), is a habit which does not appear 
so shocking to us, perhaps, as it must be to other foreigners. 
There is much more use of the hand among Anglo-Saxon 
populations—of the argument called a “blow,” than on the 
continent. But in Egypt, whoever can hit, cuff, or kick, does it 
freely. Sir Anthony Absolute’s mode of ruling a household, and 
its results, may be seen any day in the streets. There was 
curious illustration of this rule the other morning near Shep- 
heard’s Hotel. Two men had a dispute over some matter of sale, 
and from words one of them, the larger and stronger, resorted 
to a sounding box on the eye of his antagonist. The latter put 
his hand to his face, looked round with one glaring orb at the 
crowd which had been collected by the controversy, and, 
singling out a laughing donkey-boy, administered to him 4 
tremendous cuff on the side of the head. A few yards away there 
sat a child of eight or nine years of age against the wall ofa 
house, innocently sucking a piece of sugar-cane. The donkey- 
boy at once charged him, and kicked him in the ribs. The 
little fellow looked up, uttered a cry of rage, and seizing a large 
paving-stone which lay close at hand, flung it—at the donkey- 
boy ?—oh, certainly not! but at a poor street dog, which lay 
asleep close at hand. The dog went off howling, and no doubt 
bit a small puppy to ease its mind, and what revenge the 
puppy took is beyond my knowledge, but no doubt he did some- 
thing vindictive in his turn,—Russell’s Diary in the East. 
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